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For Friends’ Review. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS. 


On one of the ‘«all-golden afternoons’’ of 
late autumn, I was attracted by the sound of 
birds, and taking a seat by my chamber win- 
dow, yielded to the fascination of the beautiful 
scene before me. 

From blue heights above, the westering sun 
was flooding the world with his glory ; velvety 
lawns lay basking in its mild radiance, the 
tender green of new wheat-fields gleamed 
along hillside and valley, waning tints of 
amber andserimson glowed among the distant 
woodlands,and nearer trees were unrobing 
their graceful forms as foliage of matchless 
dyes quietly floated through the soft air to the 
sward beneath. A flock of small birds flitted 
to and fro between a young maple and the 
veranda where clustering woodbines hid stores 
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of dark, purple berries among their glossy 
leaves. 

The perfect abandonment of these blithe 
creatures to the delights of the hour arrested 
my attention’; they seemed to have nothing to 
do but to be happy, hopping along the sunny 
eaves, evidently rejoicing in the companion- 
ship of one another, twittering sociably, flying 
away as if to prove their freedom, then quickly 
returning to their favorite perching ground. 

looked among them for blue birds and 
finches, but none were there—nothing but 
sparrows. Fora moment I was disappointed, 
and then I thought, these are the very birds to 
give me a lesson—‘‘ Birds of low degree,’’— 
and recollected how our Saviour had chosen 
them, when speaking to His disciples, to 
illustrate the ever-watchful care and ceaseless 
loving kindness of our Father in heaven for 
His dependent children. 

A heart too often tending towards anxiety 
for the future, too easily cast down by 
apparently adverse circumstances, how can it 
bemore beautifully instructed than by ‘ behold- 
ing the fowls of the air?’ There they were,’ 
having neither store-house nor barn, and 
winter close at hand, their nests swept away by 
winds and rain, their leafy shelter fast falling 
to the ground ; yet they were full of joy, and 
over them all, yes, over each one, was the 
Father’s eye of mercy, and every day of their 
future, as well as the peaceful and plenteous 
present, would be provided for. Never came 
to me more forcibly the words of the Lord 
Jesus to His disciples, bidding them take no 
anxious thought for the morrow, assuring them 
of infinite love and power exerted on their 
behalf ; and my spirit drank in those heavenly 
lessons as if coming immediately from His 
blessed lips, enforced by the very objects He 
had selected to impress them on the minds of 
Peter and John and the rest of those early 
followers. A sense of His presence pervaded 
the air, and when life’s duties called again to 
their fulfilment, I arose refreshed and strength- 
ened. 

Often since has the hour come back in 
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memory with its healing virtue, and I wish we 


might oftener draw from the scenes of daily 
life the instruction and comfort they would 
convey if our minds were intent on the moni- 
tions of the good Remembrancer. 


Are we uncertain as to the continuance of 
those temporal blessings and domestic joys that 
seem necessary to our existence? ‘Yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them: are ye not 
much better than they?’ Are we cast down 
with a sense of our imperfections and unworthi- 
ness? ‘* Consider the lilies of the field. If 
God so clothe the grass, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith,” even 
putting upon you the robe of Christ's righteous 
ness and the garments of salvation. Are we 
trembling lest one day we shall surely fall by 
the hand of the enemy? ‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.”” ‘* Fear ye not therefore ; ye are of 


more value than many sparrows.”” M. R. H. 
Twelfth month, 1882. 


—_—-—— 2 
For Friends’ Review. 


The First Organization of the Christian 
Church, and the Origin of Sects. 





(Continued from page 291.) 


It is important to bear in mind that at the 
period now under consideration, there were 
no Christian sects. There were many local 
churches or assemblies of believers, but the 
Christian brotherhood everywhere maintained 
the one name. Sects of Christians were an 
aftergrowth. These originated variously. In 
some cases they were the result of bringing 
prominently into view and insisting upon 
certain doctrines, orthodox or unorthodox. 
A departure from sound doctrine on the part 
of a portion of the Church, resulted in a protest 
on the part of another portion; hence a 
division, and anew sect. This new sect must 
adopt a distinctive name. In this way origi= 
nated such names as Gnostics, Ebionites, 
Unitarians, Trinitarians, Baptists, Universa- 
lists. In other cases it would be a question of 
church government, in which case the name 
descriptive of that form of government would 
be adopted ; as, for example, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., or, in case of 
some modification merely, it would take on 
the prefix ‘‘Reformed.’”’ In other instances 
the name of the leader would be adopted, as 
Arians, Lutherans, Arminians, etc. These 
denominational titles were sometimes chosen ; 
sometimes applied as a term of reproach. 
These distinctive beliefs became the origin of, 
and resulted in a new sect, styling itself a 
church, from two causes, viz.: individual 
conviction of the truth of the particular tenets 
and principles taught with some; and with 
others, an admiration of, and a consequent 
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adherence to partisan leaders. Thus from 
these two causes aggregating to themselves 
adherents, founders of new sects, or churches, 
as they are generally termed, have gone on 
multiplying from the first century, till now, 
instead of one Brotherhood known as the 
Christian Church, as was the case at first, her 
name is legion. 

It is a remarkable fact that with rare excep. 
tions, where the idea of a divine revelation has 
been discarded, these denominations claim the 
Holy Scriptures as the basis of their particular 
belief. Each one holding to certain tenets 
regarded by them as fundamental, in many 
instances they have regarded all dissenters 
therefrom as heretics, unfitted for their church. 
fellowship; indeed, in some instances, as 
unfit to exist ; hence, persecution in its mani- 
fold forms. 

It is a further remarkable fact that nearly all 
the sects which in their origin had to endure 
persecution, became, on gaining the ascenden- 
cy, themselves persecutors. The Hussites, 
the followers of John Huss, who was born in 
Bohemia, in 1373, are a Conspicuous instance. 
Huss, a zealous preacher of the Reformation, 
was burned alive in 1415, for preaching what 
was adjudged by the Pope and his council to 
be heresy. After his death many of his fol- 
lowers took up arms, and under the leadership 
of John Ziska, burnt the city of Tabor. 

Calvin, a bold reformer, who, at one time 
had to flee from persecution, was instrumental 
in burning Servetus for denying the Trinity, in 
1553; and his followers took up arms against 
their persecutors in 1561. 

The Puritans fled from persecution in 
England, and became persecutors in New 
England ; and the New World which had 
gained the name of ‘the asylum for the 
oppressed,” had her name dishonored, by 
becoming a land of persecutors. Many 
Friends suffered there severe persecution 
from a once persecuted people ; some were 
banished, and four were hung on Boston 
Common. As exceptions to the above men- 
tioned fact of history it is gratifying to be 
able to mention the Friends and the Methodists. 


Thus too often in the progress of the 
Church’s history has the remark applied to 
the early Christians, ‘* Behold how these 
Christians love one another,’ been turned 
into a burning sarcasm. sl 

But infidels and the opposers of Christianity 
have mistaken sadly in placing to Aer account, 
what is due to human infirmity, or blindness, 
or perverseness. One sentence (and there are 
many such) from her acknowledged Manual, 
simply and literally, yet heartily, accepted by 
all her professed votaries, would effectually 
have stayed the hand of persecution. ‘‘ Dear- 
ly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 


' give place unto wrath.” 
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Every devout Christian can not but deplore | would have to be made if a choice of church 
the defection from the simple, unadulterated | association were based upon a preference of 
Christianity of the first age, as exhibited by|creeds, or forms of church government. 
sects so numerous and so varied. But it| Very generally an individual, who from the 
should be borne in mind that while some of | heart has espoused the religion of Jesus Christ, 
these had their birth in a departure from a|doubtless would be found assenting with 
purer faith, an equal number, perhaps, have | almost equal readiness to the faith and terms 
originated in a protest against existing corrup-|of membership prescribed by the respective 
tions, and a return towards a purer faith. | disciplines of the various evangelical churches. 
Wherever this has been the case, the spring- | That which exerts upon the hearts of those who 
ing up of a new sect is not a circumstance |are newly converted to God the strongest 
within itself to be deplored. Who dves not attraction toward a church is a sameness of 
feel that evangelical Christianity owes much to | experience and a sympathy and fellowship of 
Luther as God’s servant, and was the Reforma- | spirit, rather than a sameness of mere intellec- 
tion, bringing into existence the Protestant | tual convictions. The new convert seeks the 
Church, and putting the Bible into the hands | warmth flowing from Christian hearts. A live 
of the common people, a thing to be depre-| church is drawn and held together by a kind 
cated? Or, passing over many others worthy | of spiritual affinity that has its seat in the heart 
of being mentioned in this connection, who | rather than the head, and is the product of the 
can not see the hand of God in leading George | love of God shed abroad by the Holy Ghost. 
Fox to lift up his voice against the many| The spiritual temple is composed of Ziving 
abuses and corruptions, existing in, and | somes; it is a ** dody,” with a heart pulsating 
sanctioned, or connived at, by the churches of | within, and animated by an internal life; and 
his time, and in calling them to a purer faith | while the source and point of vital union is the 
and a purer life? And though a new sect! Head, there is also a consequent union of all 
grew out of the circumstances, the important |the parts with one another; united by joints 
truths brought out in the struggle, especially | and bands, and having nourishment ministered, 
that truth so much obscured at that time, that | they are Amit together ; fitly foined together and 
God was not afar off, but that Christ was ever compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 


near to be a Saviour; the liberty of conscience | acc rding to the effectual working in the 
that resulted ; the application of the precepts' measure of every part. The result is both 


of the gospel to human conduct, must be put | cohesion and increase. But how different 
down on the side of gain to the cause of!such cohesion of part with part, in a living 
general Christianity and human welfare. ‘body, from that in any lifeless imitation where 
Before closing this paper I wish to make a/ particles are held together only by mechanical 
few remarks suggested by the topic and not | connections, extending simply to parts contigu- 
entirely irrelevant to it. Let us beware of}ous! And how different such increase from 
magnifying the seeming difierences in the | that which results from merely external accre- 
sects. The great fundamental principles of | #0, where increase would be destitute of 
the Christian religion are devoutly held by | expansibility ! Again, it is extension arising 
them in common. The inspiration and|not from a property of mere expansibility, 
divine authority of the Scriptures; the unity without a corresponding increase of strength. 
of God ; the deity of Christ, and redemption | /¢ és extension by growth, the only way in 
through His blood ; the apostasy of our race,|whith the seemingly contrary, but really 
and the necessity of repentance and conversion | harmonious laws of flexibility and compactness, 
to God; the gift and gracious influences of ;can operate. It ‘‘ increaseth with the increase 
the Holy Spirit granted to men for conviction, |of God."’ An inworking life ‘‘ makes increase 
regeneration, sanctification, and guidance— of the body to the edifying (building up) of 
these form a part of the acknowledged faith of | itself in love.” ‘* Knowledge puffeth up, love 
the evangelical bodies of Christendom. And_|buildeth up.” 
It is by preaching these doctrines rather than (To be concaded.) 
denominational tenets, to a very large extent, | 
that their membership is being increased.| THE Time was TuRNED.—The ablest 
This remark applies more especially to some| American exponent of the philosophy of 
denominations than to others, we must admit, | Herbert Spencer, at the recent dinner given 
but Its general application will scarcely be|to Mr. Spencer in New York, used such 
questioned by any intelligent student of current language as this: Evolution, he said, asserts 
church history. It is only in exceptional cases | and reiterates two things,—‘‘ the first of these 
that persons unite with a church. upon a_| assertions is the proposition that the things and 
comparison of creeds, and a conviction of the|events of the world do not exist or occur 
soundness of denominational tenets. The | blindly or irrelevantly, but that all, from the 
masses are hardly disposed, if they were able, | beginning to the end of time, and throughout 
to draw fine theological distinctions, such as! the furthest sweep of illimitable space, are con- 
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nected together as the orderly manifestations 
of a divine power, and that this divine power 
is something outside of ourselves, and upon it 
our own existence from moment to moment 
depends. The second of these assertions is 
the proposition that men ought to do certain 
things and ought to refrain from doing certain 
other things; and that the reason why some 
things are wrong to do and other things are 
right to do is in some mysterious but very real 
way connected with the existence and nature 
of this divine power, which reveals itself in 
every great and every tiny thing, without 
which not a star courses in its mighty orbit, 
and not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 

From such facts as these it by no means 
follows that every evolutionist is a Christian or 
a theist; nor need we make haste to accept as 
brethren and fellow-workers men who are 
neither fit nor desirous so to serve. But it 
does follow that the quondam—or the present 
—opponents of Christianity are willing to 
avow their acceptance of doctrines which they 
once neglected or indignantly repudiated. 
There can be no question as to the direction 
of the tide to-day. It is toward Christianity, 
not from it.—5S. S. Times. 


1 -_ a 


THOMAS WILKINSON. 





“ He was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
: : And, by nature tuned, 
And constant disposition of his thoughts, 
To sympathy with men, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured 

Thomas Wilkinson, whom Wordsworth is 
believed to have had in his mind’s eye when he 
penned tbese lines, was born in 1751, at 
Yanwath, on the Eamont, a river which flows 
out of Ullswater, forming for several miles the 
boundary between Cumberland and West- 
moreland. His father was of the working 
class known in those counties as states men, 
i. é., estates men, yeomen farming their own 
lands, which through many successive genera- 
tions passed to the first born (as they do in 
New Hampshire to this day), whilst the 
younger sons went into business. The ‘‘states- 
men’’ are now well nigh extinct. 

‘‘My humble-minded father,” writes Wilkin- 
son, ‘‘ without any views for my advancement 
in life, intended me to manage his estate, and, 
having never gone a day to school himself, 
thought a little learning was sufficient for me, 
and I do not repine at his determination. I 
may have escaped much by not having been 
exposed to a public life. 1am often thankful 


that I did not embark on the world’s boisterous 


sea, where such numbers with tackle stronger 
than mine are overset. If I can preserve a 
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well-regulated mind, and obtain evidence of 
the approbation of my Maker, I am happy. 
As to the good things of this life, it was early 
the constant wish of my heart to obtain a few 
friends, sincere, affectionate and intelligent,” 
In 1784, he writes: ‘‘The primrose under 
the hedge begins to open her modest flower, 
the buds begin to swell, and the birds to build, 
yet we have still a white horizon, the mountain 
tops resign not theirsnows. The happiest sea- 
son of the year with me is now beginning— 
I mean that in which I am at the plough; my 
horses pace soberly on before, the larks sing 
above my head, and the furrow falls at my 
side, and the face of nature and my own mind 
seem to wear a sweet cheerful tranquillity,” 
These passages speak to men. 


In 1785, he rode his pony to London to at- 
tend the Yearly Meeting of members of the 
Society of Friends, and gives an interesting 
account of his journey. ‘‘My mother shed 
tears, and my sisters looked as long as I 
was in sight.”” In 1791, he walked to Lon- 
don, three hundred miles in eight days, witha 
like object. At York ‘called to see Lindley 
Murray.” Whilst in London he made ac- 
quaintance (introduced by his Quaker friend 
Shackleton of Ballitore, Ireland, where Burke 
was at school), with the illustrious Edmund, 
who took him down to the Hastings trial in 
Westminster Hall. Burke had no admission 
ticket for him, but he sent and got that of Fox. 
About this time, Wilkinson formed an acquaint- 
ance with Thomas Clarkson, the abolitionist, 
who was so enchanted with his Westmoreland 
home that he himself bought a beautiful estate 
at Ullswater. 

In 1781, a correspondence, which lasted for 
over forty years, sprang up between Mary Lead- 
beater, zée Shackleton, and Wilkinson, and she 
writes in ‘Annals of Bullitore’”’ ‘our friendship 
has increased till it has become firmly establish- 
ed, though we have never seen each other's faces. 
Thomas Wilkinson's genius owes nothing to the 
cultivation of school learning, and his composi- 
tions, both in prose and verse, are full of origin- 
ality. He is loved and esteemed by many persons 
of exalted rank and genius, and is looked up to 
by his neighbors as a man of sound judgment. 
He is deeply interested in the welfare of his 
own religious society.” These letters~have 
been carefully preserved, and we hope will be 
given to the world. Mary tells how she hid 
them, fearing their destruction, in the rebellion 
of 1798-9, and not without reason, for Balli- 
tore was burnt. One of Wilkinson's neighbors 
was a remarkable woman, Mrs. Dixon, 
daughter of Smeaton, the architect of the 
Eddystone, and a Captain and Mrs. Smith, 
parents of most accomplished daughters, also 
came (having heatd of Wilkinson at Ballitore) 
to settle near him. One of their daughters, 
Elizabeth, was extraordinarily gifted. 
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In 1802, Wilkinson writes to Mary Lead- 
beater: ‘‘ William Wordsworth has lately 
married an amiable person, a neighbor of| 
ours, but I am told, though one of the best} 

ets in Great Britain, his sister had to write! 
his love letters.” A warm friendship sprang 
up between Wilkinson and Wordsworth. Wil- 
kinson had another neighbor, of a very differ- 
ent stamp, but none the less appreciative of 
his merits, the Earl of Lonsdale, a man of 
great worth, who was Lord Lieutenant of both 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and the 
Grand Seigneur of a wide territory. No 
guest was more honored and welcomed in the 
splendid saloons of Lowther Castle, one of the 
half-dozen grandest homes in England, than 
the Quaker farmer, and no person of note 
came to Lowther without Wilkinson being in- 
vited to meet him. Thus he tells of interest- 
ing talks with Walter Scott, Southey, George 
Canning, the late King of the Belgians, and 
others. 
and exemplary character we have gleaned from 
two pleasant chapters in successive numbers of 
a Quaker periodical.* We should like to see 
them extended into a small volume. They 


merit separate publication.— Zhe American. 
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SPIRITUAL ILLUMINATION.+ 


BY R. W. DALE, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


_ “For this cause I also, having heard of the faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ which is among you, and 
which ye show toward all the saints, cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in 
my prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you a 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of Him.”—Eph. i. 15—17. 

The Apostle’s prayer raises the whole group 
of questions which are connected with the two 
great words Inspiration and Revelation. For 
the sake of clearness it may be well to remind 
you that these two words represent two very 
different things. Revelations may come to men 
who are not inspired ; and men may be inspired 
who are not entrusted with any new revelations 
of the Divine thought and will. When the 
crowd of Galileans listened to the Sermon on 
the Mount, I suppose there were among those 
that listened very few who had any true under- 
standing of what Christ meant. ‘They listened 
to one of the most wonderful revelations of the 
mind and heart of God ever given to mankind ; 
but they were not inspired. 

By the inspiration which was granted to 
Jewish prophets they saw in the history of their 
nation— as their uninspired contemporaries did 
not see—the Divine laws which the history 
illustrated. They learnt the thoughts of God | 
from God's way of dealing with themselves 


__——. 


*Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
t Abridged from Lectures on the Ephesians. 
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These particulars of a very attractive | 


and their fathers. The supreme power of the 
prophet was that ‘spirit of wisdom’’ which 
enabled him to see God and the laws of God 
in the actual history of the elect race, and to 
anticipate from the discovery of what God had 
done in the past what He would do in the fu- 
ture. The same clearness of vision enabled 
the prophet to see in the rude virtues of some 
heathen nations the assurance of their strength 
and greatness, and in the splendid vices of 
others the certain omen of their destruction. 


The inspiration which was granted to 
Apostles enabled them to discover what was 
already contained in the life, teaching, death, 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Special revelations were given to them; like 
the vision which taught Peter that the old dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile had vanished 
away ; like the visions and revelations of which 
Paul speaks in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians; like the great Apocalypse granted to 
John in Patmos: but the main substance of 


iwhat they knew about God and the divine 


method of human redemption they discov- 
ered in the history and teaching of Christ. 
Their inspiration enabled them to see what 
that revelation of God really meant. The 
light which fell upon it from heaven made the 
revelation clearer and clearer to them as their 
Christian life went on. So Paul’s knowledge, 
as shown in this Epistle, is fer wider and 
deeper than that which is shown in his earlier 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. The great reve/a- 
tion was made in Christ ; the énspiration of the 
Apostles enabled them to see the truths and 
laws which the revelation contained. 

But in kind the inspiration of the Apostles 
was the same as that which Paul prayed might 
be granted to the Christians at Ephesus, the 
same as that which we ourselves may hope to 
receive from God. Apostolic revelations are 
not granted to us. Inspiration is not granted 
to us in the same measure in which it was grant- 
ed to the Apostles, for our work is inferior to 
theirs ; but it will be granted, if we seek it, in 
whatever measure the exigencies of our 
personal duties and of our work for oth- 
ers require. 

The authoritative teaching of the Christian 
Church has never recognized with sufficient 
clearness and firmness this glorious prerogative 
of the Christian life. Theologians and ec- 
clesiastical rulers have dreaded the outbreak of 
fanaticism if all Christian people were encour- 
aged, or permitted, to hope for the immediate 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Church of Rome His direct guidance has been 
practically limited to Councils, to Popes, and 
:0 a few eminent saints. In the great Protes- 
tant Churches, although it has been acknowl- 
edged that individual Christians are taught of 
God, the anxiety to defend the supremacy of 
the Holy Scriptures as the only authoritative 
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dating only from the end of 1865. Their 
views are very much those of the Baptists, as 
they are evangelical in faith, baptize believers, 
and for the most part observe the ordinance of 


the breaking of bread. Some of them, like 


ual sense. They have suffered considerable 
persecution, and to the present time are not 
recognized by the Government. One of the 
penalties to which they are subjected is that 
marriages among them, being performed with- 
out the intervention of priests, are treated as 
illegal. In the district of Kieff they number 
about 4,000, in the Caucasus about 2,000; 
scattered in other governments there are prob- 
ably about 2,000 more. Their numbers are 
on the increase, but it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain them with exactness. As there is no 
religious liberty in Russia, and those who are 
baptized as members of the orthodox Greek 
Church are not permitted to leave it, both Mo- 
lokans and Stundists have suffered considerably 
from persecution. Excluded from the centre 
of Russia, they have been banished to the fron- 
tiers, and in the northern part of the country 
are quite unknown. 

There are some other sects in Russia of a 
very different character, who, under the cloak 
of religion, practice the grossest evils. It is 
well that the fact should be known, though we 
cannot give details here, in order that those 
practically interested in the condition of Rus- 
sian evangelical Dissenters may be on their 
guard against deception. 

As the Stundists and Molokans are mostly 
poor unlettered peasants, it is not to be won- 
dered at that they have adopted in some 
instances erroneous interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, as the notion that the use of swine’s flesh 
is a positive sin. The wonder is, not that they 
have erred to some extent in the literalizing of | 
certain Scriptures and the spiritualizing of 
others, but that they have not gone much far- 
ther away in these directions Both the| 
one and the other observe the Lord’s day with 
reverential strictness, and abstain altogether 
from the use of strong drink.—H. G. Guin 


ness **A Glimpse of Russia,” in London 
Christian. 


the Molokans, understand this latter in a spirit 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AMANDA Situ, the colored evangelist, now 
at work in Liberia, “ finds considerable hindrance 
in her evangelistic efforts, from the blight of in- 
temperance,” says a correspondent of Ze (Lon- 
don) Christian, Thus wherever drinking exists 
itis a foe to Christianity. 

A MEETING was held lately in London at the | 
great warerooms of the firm of J & R. Morley. | 
The meeting was presided over by Saml. Morley, | 
M. P., the noble Christian and philanthropist. | 
After saying that temperance was “the great 
Social question of the day,” he introduced Canon 
Wilberforce, who said, he did not know much 
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about trade, but when he considered what an ad- 
vantage it would be to the trade of the country if 
the £140,000,000 expended in the abominable 
liquor traffic were diverted into legitimate chan- 
nels, it seemed that every business man should 
be a rabid abstainer. He proceeded most elo- 
quently to defend “the wearing of the blue.” He 
told how on a recent visit to France, while resting 
from overwork, he had by wearing the ribbon met 
some godly English and Swedish sailors at Trou- 
ville, with whom he had one of the most delight- 
ful and soul-s irring little meetings he ever at- 
tended. He thought every abstainer should show 
his colors, especially Christians, and more es- 
pecially those of his own calling. He quoted 
another case from his own experience, in which a 
poor slave of the drink, seeing him with the rib- 
bon on, spoke to him, and, as the result, signed 
the pledge, and asked the Lord to keep him 
steadfast. He did not wonder that the enemies 
of the human race were trembling at the blue 
ribbon, since in Sheffield lately no less than 15,- 
600 blue ribbons were put on in eight days, many 
of the wearers being from the ranks of the work- 
ing men of the town. Holding up a yellow paper 
issued hy the “ Yellow Ribbon Army,” whose 
motto was, “drink as often as you please,” he 
compared it to the yellow flag at the masthead of 
the West Indian vessels that have to be put in 
quarantine because of fever, till the blue flag is 
hoisted to show that the bill of health is clean, 
He infinitely preferred open opposition to miser- 
able indifference. With a most marvellous 
pathos and power the Canon held the company 
spell-bound as he expatiated on the horrors of the 
drink and the glorious freedom that comes from 
having Christ in the heart, enabling one to over- 
come temptation, and lead 2 truly happy life. 


ALTHOUGH so much has been gained 1n con- 
vincing intelligent people of the unavoidable evils 
attending the open sale of liquors, it will be long 
before the sentiment of our large cities will be in 
favor of temperance legislation. The New York 
Times, just after the late election, said, ‘“‘ This city 
rejoices at present in the possession of a county 
clerk and twelve aldermen elect who either are 
or were recently proprietors of drinking saloons, 
The bar-room influence in politics would, theres 
fore, seem to be in the ascendant, and the results 
of its supremacy in the past do not encourage 
hope that they will be anything but disastrous in: 
the future.” Yet before the election the same 
paper had a prominent notice that attempts were 
being made to injure the success of a candidate 
by statements that he was a prohibitionist ! 


Tue chaplain of the Auburn State Prison says: 
“There are in the United States 44 prisons with 
an average of 1,000 prisoners, making 44,000 
criminals, with an average of ten relatives afflict- 
ed by each; making 440,000 who. suffer from this 
source. The long line of sorrow could be traced 
to one of three causes; viz., idleness, licentious- 
ness and intemperance.” 


SATURDAY EVENING DRINKING.—A letter on 
this subject, originally addressed to the Home 
Secretary, by Mrs. Bayly, of Streatham (author 
of “ Ragged Homes, and How to Mend [nem”), 
has been printed in leaflet form, It is a most 
powerful plea for the closing of drink shops on 
Saturday evenings: “An Act of Parliament to 
close our public-houses on Saturday evening 
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- would make it possible to hope that that mighty | pleasures of everyday life appear in the light of 









eee 


stream of wealth which has been diverted from ? i : 
L ; |the sanctuary ? Do we leave behind us in 
our homes may be sent back again, and, without | . ’ 


the slighetst aid from charity, men and women | Counting-room, oe OF —_— the work chepapay 
could then provide for themselves and their oh iace, somewhat on which we cannot ask His 


dren the healthful and héaling Sabbath rest which | blessing ? Then we need to ask ablessing to be given 


the toil of the week demands,”— Zhe (London) | to removeit from us. It is long to wait for the sol. 
Ch» tstian, 


emn hour of assembling ourselves together through 

“Rum was back of it all. Oh, they ought to : : er 
stop the sale ofethat terrible, terrible drink,” was | °°" whole days of a oe ae 
the piteous exclamation of a young wife-murderer | life. Though, often, a sacrifice of convenience, 
in Brooklyn lately, when sentenced to life im-| and apparently, of worldly interest, may be need. 


prisonment for the fearful’ crime of which he! ed, yet for the sake of others as well as them. 
claimed to be unconscious, 





selves, all ought to be willing to render such ser- 
ne vice. The one question, zs z¢ right? being an- 

FRI EN DS' R EVI EW. | swered, we ought to allow no surmountable ob- 

a stacle to stand in the way of its performance, 

Hardly does it seem to be hazarding too much 
to say, that no Meeting can be expected long to 
; Prosper in religious life, many of whose members 
neglect any “means of grace,” amongst which 
our accustomed meetings for worship hold an 
important place. 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 23, 1882. 





THE CLEAR DISTINCTION between revelation 
and inspiration, made in the article by R. W. 
Dale on another page, is a very practical one. 
It is often imagined that if a man be “ filled with 
the Spirit,” he must have some ecstatic feelings, 
or visions or revelations of things unknown to 
others. But really, as R. W. Dale shows, every 
true believer is in some degree inspired, is able | 
in some measure to discern truth, know the Di- 
vine will, and understand the things of God as 
an irreligious man does not. 


+e 





FROM MORE than one correspondent we have 
been pleased to learn that an increasing number 
of our members are be ng married in our meeting- 
houses, The solemnity, publicity and loving 
|church sanction which this imparts to so highly 
important and sacred an occasion is most de- 
sirable, and we hope that this mode of marriage 
MID-WEEK MEETINGS, as appears from some | will increase. 
of our correspondence, lack full appreciation at} When the laws of many of our States conflict 
the present time on the part of many of our mem- | as to what constitutes a legal marriage—when di- 
bers. In one Quarterly Meeting in a neighborin: | vorces in some parts of the nation are alarmingly 
State, more than one such meeting has been given! frequent—and when all that would render mar- 
up, for want of attendance. Others, in different | riage honorable, legal, and a truly religious cere- 
localities, have but a fourth part, or less, of the | mony is so needed, our members do well to seek 
number who assemble on the First-day of the | the care and oversight of the church, that their 


week for worship and communion, Is this al-| union may be blessed of the Lord. 
lowable? Is it safe? 


Oe = 
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With all possible allowance for the acgepted| FirtTy YEARS in public service are more than 


preference for the “one day in seven” set apart| many men, even of royal or imperial birth, have 


for public worship and rest, it must be held that,' survived. How very few are those who have 
as every day is to be kept holy to the Lord, our| approached such a term with a record “ without 
forefathers were wise in establishing a mid-week | fear and without reproach !” 

stated time also, for such an assemblage, in every | 


William E. Gladstone's career, as member of 
community. Can any, who have known the| 


the British Parliament and more than once the 
blessing attending it, afford to do without it? | most important member of the Government of the 

The mid-week meeting differs, in one respect, | British empire, has been remarkable for much 
from that of First-day. Everything on that day | besides its duration, Probably the ablest of living 
is (or ought to be) arranged to meet the occasion statesmen, with uncommon decision of character 
of rest and quiet, promotive of contemplation | and administrative skill, he has had the rarer dis- 
rather than of action, But on the week-day it is | tinction of acting, in public affairs, upon prin- 
otherwise. Busy men leave their out-of-door | ciple. Not that all his political maxims accord 
cares, and women their households, to gather at | as yet with Christianity. But, so far as he has 
the feet of the Master, and offer themselves, in| gone, he has mostly led English opinion and leg- 
body and spirit, “a living sacrifice.” This is, in- | islation onward and upward. In the words of 
deed, for the time, bringing all the tithes into His' an American periodical, no one, living or dead, 
storehouse. How do those cares, pursuits and | has contributed more than he, to the production 
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of the “new and better England” which we 
know to-day, and of which we hope still better 
things in the days to come, 


Upon THE CONFERENCE for thg revision of the 
“Book of Doctrine, Practice and Discipline ” of 
London Yearly Meeting, the (London) Friend 
remarks : 

“]t was cheering to note the true brotherly feel- 
ing which prevailed in the Conference. The vari- 
ous ‘Schools of Thought’ within the Society were 
fully represented; but, though there was much 
plain speaking, there was also a large amount of 
loving harmony, and a marked union of aim, It 
has often been said that Friends are fast drifting 
from the principles held by their forefathers; we 
saw nothing at the Conference to support this 
conclusion. One ‘thing, however, was evident, 
and we rejoice in it—that the truth and the testi- 
monies now upheld by the Society, are valued 
and adhered to, not mainly as being a heritage 
from our fathers, but because we believe them to 
be of the Lord.” 


THomAs W. LADD, of Brooklyn, New York, 
died at the residence of his brother at Ottumwa, 
Jowa, on the 12th instant. Though long expected 
from his declining health, his removal will be 
deeply felt by a large circle of friends drawn to 
him by his warm affections, his social virtues and 
his Christian devotedness, both privately and as a 
minister of the Gospel. 


eo —-— 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG MEN, in Phila- 
delphia, shows an increase of interest on the part 
of those for whose advantage it was designed, 
under the judicious management of its conductors, 
Its supply of periodicals is liberal ; the library has 
had, otherwise, but few recent additions. Through 
a former member, the Institute has received from 
the late Samuel Gurney, of England, a collection 


of fac simile copies of letters and deeds of Wil-| 


liam and Hannah Penn. 

Gatherings of a social character, at one of 
which a very interesting microscopical exhibition 
was provided, and several debates upon subjects 
belonging: to the times, made the rooms more at- 
tractive to the members, Six lectures were given, 
and well attended; two of them (by Charles 


Rhoads and thilip C. Garrett) being afterwards | 


Printed for circulation, A valuable Essay there 
read, on “ The Secret of Power in Association,” 


appeared in Friends’ Review, and was also other- | 


wise published. 

In reviewing the year, the managers consider 
that evidences are not wanting of good accom- 
plished to young men by means of this organiza- 
tion, They are hopeful of its future ; and express 
an earnest desire that it may fulfil its right part 
aS an agency for usefulness in the Society of 
Friends. We join in the hope; believing that, 
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as every church has great need of its young men, 
our institution of birthright membership makes 
the duty of caring for them even more pressing 
than in other religious bodies. 


STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
Science. —Johns Hopkins University is about to 
publish a series of papers under the above title ; 
some of them original, and others reprints from 
various sources, The twenty subjects mentioned 
for that number of morographs are all related to 
local history, except the first, “An Introduction 
to American Institutional History,” by Edward A. 
Freeman, with an account of that distinguished 
historian’s visit to Baltimore. 


HUNT.—Sixth mo. 13th, 1882, at his residence 
near Martinsville, Clinton county, Ohio, Reuben 
Hunt, aged nearly 67 years; a member and Elder 
of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was born in Grayson (now Car- 
roll) county, Va., in 1815. In the year 1816 he 
removed with his parents to the place of his death, 
where he lived continuously for nearly 66 years. 
In 1836 he was married at Richmond, Indiana, to 
Rebecca Henley, who survives him. In early 
life he manifested a deep interest in the affairs ot 
the Society of Friends, which interest -continued 
to increase with his years. He was ever ready to 
| sacrifice his time and means for the upbuilding of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth. While he 
was tharitable and large-hearted to those who 
were less zealous than himself in the work of the 
church, not seeking positions of honor or trust, yet 
he shrank not from any duty the church saw fit 
to lay upon him, accepting it as the will of the 
Lord, and that he should perform such duty as 
unto Him, in the spirit of meekness and humility. 
This disposition made him an active worker, not 
only in his own meeting, but in Fairfield Quar- 
terly Meeting and Indiana Yearly Meeting ot 
Friends, 

During the dark days of slavery, he was a con- 
ductor on that mysterious route, the underground 
railway. Ail moral reforms found in him an 
earnest and active support. As a parent and hus- 
| band he was kind and affectionate. As a citizen 
| he was honored for his loyalty to those things that 
made for the peace of the community. Asa mem- 
| ber of his church he was held in high esteem, 
, because of his unceasing devotion to its principles. 
And thus amid the ripening years of his useful- 
ness, he was taken from our midst, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. His mind was bright and un- 
clouded to the last, leaving the grand testimony 
to the church and to his friends: ‘I die in the 
| triumphs of living faith.” “Jesus can make a 
dying bed soft as downy pillows are.” ‘ Glory to 
|God" Even in the midst of the great grief that 

overshadows us we can say, “ praise the Lord, for 
| his rest shall be glorious.” 


SWETMAN.—At Huntingdon, Ontario, Tenth 
mo 27th, 1882, Libby, daughter of Edward and 
| Margaret Swe*man, aged 25 years; a member of 
| Cold Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She bore an illness of several months with 
! much patience, and said she not anxious for her 
recovery, but calmly evinced her resignation to the 
Divine will, saying, ‘“ He doeth all things well.” 
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Observing her mother to weep at one time, she 
said, “do not mourn for me; for it will be a glori- 
ous change.’ Having experienced conversion 
several years ago, her life and conversation were 
very exemplary; and, ever seeking to promote 
the good of others, she adorned her profession, 
As a Bible-school teacher she was much loved, 
and, blessed with a gifted mind, gave promise of 
usefulness. Though much we miss our loved 
one, we believe our loss is her eternal gain. 


WINDER.—At his residence in North Lewis- 
burg, Ohio, the 4th of Tenth mo., 1882, Thomas 
Winder, in the 78th year of his age. 

In the removal of this dear Friend, a father 
much beloved and honored has been called from 
his family and from our meeting. He was of a 
meek and quiet spirit, exemplifying the work of 
Christ upon his heart and life. He often expressed 
among us a deep concern that we should be dil - 
gent to know the Lord Jesus as our Saviour in 
experimental conversion, and then that we follow 
Him, keeping His commandments in humble and 
trustful obedience. His removal was very sudden, 
but the comforting hope is left us that as a shock 
of corn fully ripe for the heavenly garner, he was 
gathered by the Lord of the harvest. 

Christian Worker please copy. 
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meet the demands of the large number of infirm 
and aged persons under their care, they feel, 
nevertheless, that they have a duty to perform 
still (as usual at this season of the year), namely, 
to say to all friendly, that the Treasurer, Israel H, 
Johnson, 809 Spruce street, has officially notified 
the Board that funds are very much needed at 
the present time. Whereupon the Board, at its 
last meeting, “ Resolved, To set apart Sixth-day 
(Friday), Dec. 29th, 1882, for donation day at 
the Home, corner Belmont and Girard Avenues,” 
with the hope that the treasury will be soon re- 
plenished. The number of inmates is consider. 
ably larger than ever before, and of course the 
expenses are much greater. 

There will be suitable exercises from 3.30 to 
4.30 P. M. Eminent speakers have been invited, 
and as usual on such occasions, the old folks will 
sing some of their favorite hymns in strains of 
delight. 

Money may be sent directly to the Treasurer, 
Dry goods or provisions of any kind may be sent to 
H. M. Laing, 30 N. 3d St., William Still, 244 §, 
12th St.,or George W. Hancock, 4oth St. and 
Lancaster Avenue, 





From The Student 


BARDWELL.—After a painless illness of eight | EnNUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 


days, at Southland College, Helena, Arkansas, 
Eleventh.mo, 12th, 1882, William Bardwell, in 


the 20th year of his age; a member of Southland 
Monthly Meeting. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 





The second annual meeting of the Educational 
Association of Friends in America for the West- 


He entered school at eighteen, knowing only! ern Department was held at Lawrence, Kansas, 


the alphabet ; with a revolver in his pocket, that 
he deposited with the Superintendent ; was con- 
verted the same week, in the anniversary series 
of meetings then in session. He put on Christ 
Jesus ; never touched his revolver again, and re- 
fused to sell or give it away. He daily lived a 
beautiful Christian life; advanced very rapidly in 
his studies; was always ready to give an answer 
of the hope of salvation. When taken ill, he said 
he had the victory through the blood of the Lamb, 
and wanted to go and be with Him where He is, 
to behold His glory, and serve Him there. His 


last words were “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” | 


He expressed full assurance that he was saved, 
gloriously saved, and would be granted an abun- 
dant entrance, &c. He being dead, yet speaketh. 
SUTTON.—At Bush Hill, N. C., Tenth month 
30th, 1882, lsaac Gough, son of Isaac and Lizzie 
M. Sutton, aged 1 year, & months and 2 days. 
“ The Master came Himself, and gently took 
The little hand in His, and gave it room 
Among the angel-harpers.” 


BATTEY.—At North Smithfield, R. I., on the 


Tenth month oth, at 7 o’clock P, M. 

The President being absent, the meeting was 
called to order by Benjamin Trueblood, and 
Dr. Samuel D. Coffin was chosen Chairman for 
the evening. James Pitts, Sarah H. Morgan, and 
Isaac M Cox were chosen Secretaries. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Dr. J. H. Stuart; Vice-Prest- 
dent, Edmund P. Stanley ; Secretary, Charles E, 
Cox; Treasurer, Imelda A. Tebbetts; Executive 
Committee, Charles Hutchinson, Dr. Samuel D. 
| Coffin, Hiram Hammond, Dr, William Nichol- 
}son, and Sarah H. Morgan, : 

Timothy Nicholson, of Indiana, gave a brief 
account of the organization of the Association 
and stated its objects. He said that it arose from’ 
necessity. It was found that the best class of our 
members were going outside of the Society for 
their education, Something was needed to show 
that Friends appreciated higher education. 

After paying a warm tribute to Francis T. King, 
he spoke of the second conference, held at Haver- 
ford College, in Seventh month, 1880, in which 


a 5 : every Yearly Meeting was represented, Francis 
ail saath 0 we ng decd re eh 


member and Elder of Smithfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. An early dedication ot herself to the service 
of the Lord enabled her to become an instrument 


of good to others and of much usefulness in the 
church. 





NOTICE. 


“You must take the President from the West, 
because there are the children.” If, instead of 
two hundred, we could have had one thousand 
stirred by that enthusiasm, we would have seen a 
grand result. He spoke of the general good feeling 
prevailing at the conference and the absence 0 
all rivalries. There was no dissensions—no 
throwing of cold water. We should recogniz 





HoME FoR AGED AND INFIRM CoLoreD Per-! that any work done for the Church and for the 
sONs.— While the Managers have been encour- Lord is His work. 


aged by the generous and liberal aid of friends, | 


Alluding to the work done directly by the Asso- 


who seem ever mindful of the heavy expenses ciation, he mentioned the aid received by Glen 


necessary to be incurred, from year to year, to Elder Academy, Penn College, and Earlham, 
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“There is being,” he said, “a great revival on 
the subject of education in the Society of Friends, 
The next general conference is to be held some- 
where in the West. By means of the interest 
awakened by the former conference, and through 
the exertions of Francis T. King, $30,000 has 
been raised to assist North Carolina Friends in 
building a house at High Point and in repairing 
and building up New Garden School. We of the 
West must do our part, and we may depend upon 
it that we will receive that material aid which we 
so much need.” 

The following papers were then read: “ System 
in Education,” by Edmund P. Stanley, Superin- 
tendent Lawrence City Schools; ‘‘ Home Influence 
in the School,” by Dr. Wm. Nicholson of Lawence, 
and “ Denominational versus State Schools,” by 
Prof. Wm. Morgan, of Penn College, read by 
Sarah H. Morgan. 

President Trueblood, of Penn College, then 
addressed the meeting. He said in substance: 
“]T wish to endorse the sentiments of a// these 
papers, and especially those of Dr. Nicholson. 
The higher education presupposes the proper 
work of the home and the academy, and, as a 
result of the study of human nature, I have been | 
able to tell whether the home has properly done 
its work, The subject of higher education is) 
forcing itself on us at the present time. We must 
ask ourselves the question, ‘Shall we educate or 
lose our young men and women?” The young 
of good minds will have an education in some} 
way. You may oppose higher education, but you 
cannot stay this desire for knowledge, and if the| 
Church does not provide for them they will seek | 
itoutside. There are as many, and perhaps more, 





in colleges of other denominations and in State 


universities as in our own institutions. They will! 
not stay at home, and, because we have Not made | 
provision for them, many have gone from us and} 
are to-day holding prominent positions in other | 
denominations. This current ought to be turned | 
back to our own institutions. 

“There is no lack of active minds in the West | 
toeducate, It must be the result of something | 
in our situation and circumstances which pro-| 
duces minds of the first order—I refer not so} 
much to education as to real mental ability. 1) 
believe it is due to the fact that the West (Kansas 
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of American life. And if the Society of Friends 
do not take the college of the West into hand 
early, you will soon see the result of this neglect. 

“T have been told that there are ministers 
among Friends in this Yearly Meeting who wish 
to keep higher education out of the Church. I 
admit its dangers. There are dangers in almost 
everything. A sharp ax is a dangerous tool un- 
less properly directed, but you can’t fell trees with- 
out it. Let me tell you, you can’t prohibit higher 
education of some kind. Hence the wisdom and 
necessity of providing for our children schools in 
in our own Society rather than turn them over 
where we have no control. Education must be 
turned in the right direction and used for the 
building up of the Church, Thorough education 
always tends to Christian humility. 

“Religion is indebted to education for more 
than we sometimes like to admit. We are in- 
debted to the best classical education for the 
Bible, for no nation has the Bible except through 
translations by educated men. The Church is 
indebted to the best Christian scholarship of 
America and Europe for the Revision of the New 
Testament. And the grand thing about that 
Revision, which is to go down to after times as 
the accepted translation, is that it has the in- 
fluence of educated Quakerism in it.” 

Speaking of Penn College, President Trueblood 
said it was begun almost with the beginning of 
the Society in Iowa, and no other college has 
been more satisfactory in its work or rapid in its 
growth. The college of any Church will reflect 
the hfe of that Church, and it will also be the 
head of religious instruction in that Church, It 
is the aim of the managers of Penn that it shall 
not oniy reflect the dest religious life of the Society 
of Friends, but that it shall also /ead in religious 
education. Vital principles are put before the 
pupils from time to time, and they are encourag- 
ed to lay hold of these practically. Those whose 
minds are being continually sharpened by studies 


| require to be grounded on the reasons of religion, 


After a statement of the methods of religious 
instruction at Penn College and the active inter- 
est of the students in religious work, President 
[rueblood continued: ‘‘It shall ever be my 
purpose, as head, to keep Christian education 
always prominent at Penn. The number of 


and lowa) is settled up by the enterprising aunt students in the college departments is now almost 
from the East. People from Haverford and| as large as at either Haverford or Earlham, and 
Providence and Westtown come West to improve | as fine minds are turned out there as are gradua- 
their circumstances. They do not send their | ted anywhere. And we hope to carry on the 
children East for their education because of the| work as grandly as it has been begun. The 
distance and want of means. These children are| public schools reflect the life of the public, 
just now arriving at maturity, and we must| Christian education is a fixed factor in our civili- 
educate them or lose them from the Church, Many | zation ; public schools cannot be so secularized as 
infidels in this country come out of the Society of | to overthrow them, The instincts of th.s country are 
Friends, because, when the proper education is| religious; hence, the demand for Christian men 
neglected, the very rebound f om Quakerism} at the heads of our schools, for the public schools 
produces infidelity. We must, therefore, take| even, spring out of Christianity.” 

great care of our most promising sons and_| (To be concluded.) 

daughters, for what is spent in this way becomes | 
a very profitable investment. It was essential in | 
the beginning of the growth of the Church, and | 
It 1s still so, that in order to secure the best minds} A GENERAL MISSION MEETING was held at 
for ourselves we must educate. Begin in time| Birmingham, England, beginning Eleventh mo. 
and let education grow right along with other in-| 18th and ending Eleventh mo, 26th ; a number of 
stitutions, Certain interests of Church and) resident and visiting Friends being in attendance, 
country run parallel. The reason Harvard! Besides meetings for worship on First-day and 
College stands at the head of American colleges | F ourth-day mornings, there were addresses and 
to-day is because she began at the very beginning’ Bible-lessons, followed by seasons of devotion, in 


-_ 
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the afternoon and evening of each day, held at a 
number of different places in and near the city. 
William White, Henry S. Newman and Frederick 
Sessions were among those who were most largely 
engaged in these services. As one result of the 
Mission, two new weekly meetings for worship 
aré expected to be added to the seven or eight 
already existing in Birmingham in connection 
with the Severn Street Christian Society. 

A CONVENTION FOR PRAYER AND CONFER- 
ENCE is called for by the Friends’ Association for 
Abolishing the State Regulation of Vice, in an 
Address “To the Ministers and Members of 
Christian Churches throughout the United King- 
dom.” Between fifty and sixty names, beginning 
with that of J. Bevan Braithwaite, are attached to 
the Address, The Convention is to be held in 
London, First mo, 24th and 25th, 1883. 





‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Hetena, Ark., Twelfth mo, 2d, 1882. 
An appeal for Southland College and South- 
land Monthly Meeting of “colored Friends,” the 
only one in the world, and a poor little starveling 


it is, to what it seems it ought to be, when we | 


consider the position our ancestors held towards 
the colored people, and the custom of our fathers 
in the church, for as far back as I can remember, 
and that is over half a century, we were wont to 
listen in our Monthly, Quarterly and “Yearly 
Meetings to the reports of our “ African Commit- 
tees,” of the care taken in ther education and 
emancipation, and in occasionally rescuitig one 
from the kidnappers, &c., &c. But one thing al- 
ways puzzled me, and the same for the Indians, 





Zoology, Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, Chem. 
istry, &c. certainly neec and ought to have access 
to all the facilities possible to aid them, for they 
are su very poor and have so little time to spend 
to attend school to finish a college course. True 
we have several substantial, but rough buildings 
all frame, and good enough for the use made of 
them, viz., dormitories, study rooms, &c., and 
“ Pumphrey Hall,” with its twelve rooms, ac. 
commodates the young men nicely, but when we 
have to crowd six and eight of them (and the 
same with the girls) into one sleeping room, and 
all their trunks, &c., you see it is rather thick and 
too many Our library books are, many of them, 
kept in boxes and piled up in the rooms and in 
closets for want of suitable rooms and shelving, 
&c. When I have visited Howard, Hampton, 
Fisk, and others of the A M. A., and other de- 
nominational institutions for the freedmen, I have 
queried in my own mind why it is that Friends’ 
one little Southland, away down in Arkansas, 
right where most needed of all places in the 
South, right in the centre of a rich planting, rural 
district, where country children, and farming, ig- 
norant youth, can have access to a good school 
without travelling a great distance, and as quickly 
as they can possibly teach there are schools ready 
for them,—that we cannot get money and endow- 
ments more rapidly, and enlarge and go ahead; 
that while we are spending and giving our time 
we may save scores of these youths, instead 
of twos and threes at once, from lives of igno- 
rance, misery, disgrace and thriftlessness, We 
see swarms of them thronging the plantations and 
towns with no real, definite aims of life, no trades, 
| no mechanics amongst them, scholarly a 
not open to them, except teaching, and that only 
three months in the year as a rule, Were Friends 
to pay one hundredth part in proportion to their 
means, that these people do to support their 











and that was, why they were not received. into! ignorant preachers, build their churches and carry 
membership or organized into Friends’ meetings. | them on, we could gather several hundred in here 
But I have lived to sulve that problem, and am| soon; that would insure that many more intelli- 
not ashamed nor sorry at all that I belong to a gent, good citizens, who might be relied on for 
Monthly Meeting composed entirely of colored | usefulness. Our school is larger than ever before 
people, except three besides myself, 264 members | so early in the season, forty-two boarders, and still 
altogether, and the number might have been coming ; but the rush sets in after Christmas. One 
doubled had we been privileged on our first ar-' of our most prominent young men. converted 
rival here to receive those converted amongst us during our anniversary series of meetings in 1881, 
into membership with Friends, But our#nission and who has lived a beautiful and happy Christian 
and institution has not been a “ whit behind” any | life ever since, sickened, and after a painless ill- 
other institution in the South in turning out excel-' ness of eight days, quietly and swee:ly fell asleep 
lent Christian teachers, graduates, ministers, and in Jesus on the 12th of last month, His remains 
good citizens, temperance workers, Bible rellers were placed in a coffin and carried to our meet- 
and industrious, honest members of the charch | ing-room, at the close of our temperance meeting, 
and community. But we could double the ad-. at 3 P. M on First-day, in which he stood ap- 
vantages with little more labor if wel@nly had the pointed to speak that day. His pink “Band of 
buildings and conveniences and money ‘Actually | Hope ” and blue ribbon were on his coat, along 
necessary to do so; and while thé present mana- with a button-hole bouquet of white roses and 
gers have freely and heartily given their time geraniums, placed there by his teachers and 
and services to the work, and see so mueh need- other loving hands. When he came first to enter 
ing still to be done in order that the past may not! school he had a revolver in his pocket that he 
be lost nor undermined by evil doers, it is a mat- carried for protection, Of course he deposited it 
ter of deep regret that our borders and facilities for safe keeping with the superintendent, and 
cannot be enlarged and extended, so as to ac- when he found Jesus he never afier wanted or 
complish all the good possible, for lack of a few needed his pistol, and would not sell it nor give 
thousand dollars invested in buildings greatly it away, but said it would do the least harm right 
needed, and in endowment of scholarships and where it was, and so we leave it as a witness; and 
means for paying professors and teachers, and in 1 have related the fact here just to show that our 
apparatus and specimens, &c. that are considered Quaker religion amongst these colored people is 
indispensable for students’ helps in white colleges, just as peaceable as amongst whites anywhere. 
for white students, Our classes in Physiology, The funeral services and meeting were~ very 
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solemn and deeply interesting. An awful, reve-|ings and enlarging them, or endowing a scholar- 
rent solemnity pervaded the large audience, and | ship or scholarships, or for endowing a_professor- 
at the close they all passed mournfully around the | ship for a good English course, including Chris- 
casket to take leave of the remains; and then the |tian Ethics, Biblical and Church History, Evi- 
teachers and students sang, “ Death has been | dences of Christianity, &c., &c., such a course as 
here and called away a scholar from our school,” | would just simply qualify these young men and 
« He sleeps in the valley,” &c., and the remains| girls to become substantial, intelligent, useful 
were then conveyed to our little mound out in the | citizens and pillars in the church under the Di- 
woods on this farm, ard interred at a late hour| vine blessing, and for endowing the institution as 
during a storm of wind and rain, almost snow. | it is, may rest assured that every dollar will be 
He had not money enough left to pay for his| used as directed, and could not be applied to any 
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coffin, but was a member with us, and our mem- 
bers will pay the balance, The same thing oc- 
curred last year in the case of a young woman. 
Now, will not Friends everywhere consider 
what a privilege it is to help educate and save 
such souls as these? He earnestly labored in 
our meetings last anniversary, and the Lord was 
with him in saving many others. He had a father 
somewhere in Tennessee, we know not where, but 
had been separated from him a longtime. As I 
closed his eyes, after witnessing his last manly 
struggles with death, our governor among the 
boys and our young minister, C. M. Kerr, ex- 
claimed, “* One of our best boys!” and broke into 
tears and sobs, joined by many others, Oh! I 
thought, what a privilege, what a labor of love, 
granted me by the dear Master, while I knew his 
spirit was taken to Himself. When quiet was re- 
stored they sang most tenderly and beautifully, 
“Jesus is mighty to save,” and then all knelt 
around the bed, and I never witnessed a like bap- 
tism of power and love and prayer, with thanks 
giving and consecration, Now these were just 
our school boys and young men, we might say 
children, My husband was ili, slowly conva- 
lescing from typhoid fever. and unable to leave 
hisroom, It was a Sabbath never to be forgot- 
ten, At our Monthly Meeting on Fourth-day fol- 
lowing, his seat was vacant, but his testimony 
and earnest exhortation delivered the month be- 
fore were not forgotten, The meeting was large, 
business transacted nicely, D. Drew preached 
from 1 Cor. xv. 53—5§8, with power, L. M. Chace 
returned a minute granted her for service in Kan- 
sas, One member was received by request. Minute 
of advice read from printed minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting on the State of Society, and con- 
sidered. Committee to visit families and other 
members reported attention and some service; 
also, the committee on Bible distribution. We 
are about entering upon what looks to be a large 
and needy field on that line, and we kindly thank 
our Philadelphia friends for the recent shipment 
of two boxes of Scriptures that have just landed 
at Helena, not yet brought out. Our religious 
meeting on Thanksgiving day was a very good 
and profiiable one; after which we gave our 
family a good turkey dinner. I wish I could 
give D. Drew's sermon and remarks in full to his 
people, for it would read well and compare fa- 
vorably with the services of paler faces on that 
day, A large number of our students rose and 
quoted thanksgiving texts from the Psalms and 
other Scriptures as expressive of their feelings 
and exercises, Our temperance meeting has 
— nearly $40 to purchase a temperance li- 
rary. They want $50, and are working for it. 
— Very truly, ALIDA CLARK. 
P, -—Persons willing to found a library, partly 
or wholly with their own means, or contribute to- 
wards new or finishing some of the present build- 


better, more worthy or needy purpose. A. C 


THERE is commotion in the church as well as 
in the affairs of the government. Let, then, all 
who have loved the Lord and do love Him and 
have received His Spirit to dwell in them, be 
steadfast, “always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” and building one another up in Him, 
Seek to build up the waste "places, as good stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God. We should 
diligently use that manifestation of the Spirit 
which has been given to every man to profit 
withal. 

If Christ had not suffered for us and died for 
our sins we should have been lost. Let us then, 
shun all evil and live above sin. Let us quit 
sinning and repenting. There is a better way 
than this—to watch unto prayer and live above 
sinning, having our affections taken off earthly 
things and set on heavenly things. This is the 
way to overcome the world, and should be our 
daily study. 

Then we should see our meeting-houses full on 
the middle of the week as well as on First-days, 
Those who have the Spirit may say little about it 
in words, but will tell it by their walk and deal- 
ings among men. But some will say that is not 
enough, we must speak of it for others’ sake, 
Let us wait till our Lord and Master shows us 
when to speak and when to be still. 

We should praise the Lord without ceasing, 
but this also is not altogether in words, but by 
our actions and the temper of our spirits as well. 
My heart is so full of His praise, it will overflow 
sometimes, I have heard some say that they 
had given all up to the Lord, their tongues, their 
reputation among men, and so on, Our fathers 
laid everything aside and came, as it were, 
aneee of all before God. Let us be as sincere 
and thorough in this matter as they were. They 
were accepted, and so will we be when we come 
as they did, JoHn Moon, 


Emporia, Kansas. 


EXTREMES, 


In these days of unrest and change in our 
Society, it is quite noticeable that there is now 
and then a returning to ancient usages. Within 
the last six months no less than three marriages 
have been accomplished publicly among Friends 
in this vicinity. 

The writer remembers well when it was thought 
| to be a great hardsihp to appear before a large 
assembly in a meeting-house and repeat the short, 

but expressive and admirable formula, required to 
unite two young Friends for life. So in New 
| Eogiend Yearly Meeting the discipline was 
| altered to gratify the timid, But even such as 
these have come to the conclusion that the old 
way is no more embarrassing than marriages at 
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private houses, and more convenient for their 
friends to witness the proceecings, and sometimes 


even more blessed with the Lord’s presence. 


There has, no doubt, something been gained by 
yielding to circumstances in these and other 
respects. and if we can hold fast to our mode of 
spiritual worship and keep our ministry clothed 
with power, there is still hope for the Society of 


Friends, May the Lord direct us all. 
Woonsocket, R. I , Twelfth mo. 12, 1882. A. CM. 


ITEMS. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


million of dollars annually. 


(1880); Alaska, $5951. 


the same State. 


and Territories silver. 


THE Pall Mal/ Gazette, in an article on “ The 
Victims of Pompeii,” says: ‘‘ The work of explo- 


ration which has been steadily going on in Pom 


peii for over a century, from the day when exca- 
vations first began on the site of what was then 
vaguely called ‘La Civita,’ in 1748, has led to 


Clarence 
King’s report to the Census Bureau on the mines 
of silver and gold in the United States has been 
published. It shows that California still produces 
the most gold annually, viz., more than seven- 
teen millions of dollars. Nevada comes next, with 
nearly five millions of dollars’ worth of gold; 
Colorado more than two and a half millions ; and | 
all the rest far behind. Of silver Colorado yields 
the most, sixteen and a half millions; then Ne- 
vada, with nearly twelve and a half millions; 
Utah four and three quarter millions; Montana 
neatly three millions; Arizona more than two 
millions; California not much more than one 
North Carolina 
produced $118,953 in gold during the census year | 
Gold production to the 
value of $10,000 is credited in the same year to 
New Hampshire; with $16,000 worth of silver to | 
Altogether, twenty-two States 
and Territories produce gold; eighteen States 
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ei 
save wife and child, or still more often, valuables 
Of such instances 450 have already been found, 
But it is to be remembered that only two fifths of 
the buried surface has been brought to light, Op 
the whole, there appears good reason for putting 
the total number of human beings who perished 
in the eruption at least as high as 1,100, 


THERE are forty-two Women’s Christian Asso. 
ciations in the United States and Canada, all 
helping the young women of cities and towns in 
temporal and spiritual matters. They support 36 
houses for women, children, the friendless, &c, 

THE COLORED RACE.—The negro race, as a 
political and social factor in this country, is now 
undergoing a test of civilization it has never before 
had, and I think by reason of its innate hardiness 
and natural imitative instincts, which will compen- 
sate to some extent for its mental deficiencies, will 
develop an adaptability inits changed status to. 
ward the white race, and insure it a vitality as a 
distinctive race which many, some years ago, were 
unwilling to admit. In support of this I refer to 
the relative rate of increase of the two races as 
exhibited by the United States census for the last 
decade. The per cent. of increase for the total 
population from 1870 to 1880 was 30.08; for the 
white, 29.20 ; colored population, 34.67. To show 
the relative increase between the two races in the 
South, I take from the last official census the 
three Southern States, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi, which may be accepted as a fair cri- 
terion for the remainder of the South, Rate of 
increase in these taken as one State, for white 
population, 23.90; for negro, was 33 per cent. 
The negro increase is much more apparent in 
South Carolina, which is less affected by immi- 
| gration from other States, and shows more accut+ 
ately the natural increase, There it is 45.33, and 
for the white population, 35 per cent. 
| These figures are from the American Almanac 





| for 1882 iled “ fi the official returns of 
other than purely archzological results, It has | the t ee eee 


enabled a fairly accurate notion to be formed of | 
the nature and extent of the catastrophe. We 


know, for instance, that the lava stream did not 


reach Pompeii, and that the city was not de- 
stroyed by fire. We know, also, that the eruption 
was accompanied by one or more shocks of earth- 


quake, which threw down houses here and there, 
and buried men and women under their ruins. 
From the fact that skeletons have been found at 
the entrance to the public bath which was quitted 
hastily by the few grand ladies who were not 
present at the gladiatorial performance in the 
amphitheatre, the time of the catastrophe can be 
fixed with approximate accuracy at or about 
noon, Above all, the discoveries of skeletons, 
every one of which has been carefully recorded 
for at least a century, enable some conclusion to 
be drawn as to the total number of victims of the 
catastrophe. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the majority, or even a very large portion, 
of the inhabitants of Pompeii perished. The ef- 
fects of the ashen shower were not instantaneous, 
and every one who could get away from the city 
on the first alarm probably saved his life. The 
bulk of the people were in the amphitheatre, 
which was situated near one of the city gates, on 
the side remote from Vesuvius, and there was 
nothing to hinder every one in the great audience 
from getting away in time. Those who perished 
were those who deliberately put off their flight to 
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e tenth census, 1880.” 


A SERIES of gas explosions of a very extraor- 
| dinary character, resulting in the tearing up of a 
| street, the overthrow of a building, and the injur- 
|ing of some forty persons, occurred recently in 
Paris. On the morning of a fete day a smell of 
| gas was noticed in a restaurant, It was impossi- 
| ble to notify the officers of the gas company, as the 
| office was closed. Shortly after an explosion 
| took place in a barber’s shop next door, and fired 
the building. While the firemen were at work 
here, word was brought that burning gas was 
| escaping from a sewer on the opposite side of the 
street. An explosion took place a few moments 
later, throwing down the walls of a house near by, 
and injuring many people who had gathered to 
watch the fire in the sewer, Later three explosions 
occured in the restaurant in which the smell of 
escaping gas had first been noticed, and for a 
|time an extensive conflagration was threatened. 
A very similiar accident occurred in Philadel- 
phia last summer, 








+e 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Earth.—We extract from the Sidereal 
| Messenger the following review, (by G. F. 
Rodwell in the Academy,) of an important book 
entitled: Ze Physics of the Earth's Crust, by 
the Rev. Osmond Fisher. (Macmillan. | 
“The author in twenty-one chapters discusses 
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the ‘principal facts connected with the interior} Who can paint the desolation of the land, and 
heat of the earth, the elevations and depressions home, and heart ? 

of its surface, and the causes and effects of vol-| In a moment came the anguish—will it evermore 
canic action. He shows that the rate of increase depart ? 

of temperature, as the distance beneath the} Can the dead come back to bless us? Will the 
earth’s surface is augmented, is, on the whole, an earth her slain restore ? 

equable one, and may be taken to average about | Can the broken heart be healed whose beloved 
1° F, for every fifty-one feet (misprinted degrees, return no more? 

p. 267) of descent. And thus at a depth of about s 

thirty miles all known rocks would be in a state | “ Put thy. sword into the scabbard,” thus to Peter 
of fusion. As to the condition of the interior of said the Lord: . 

the earth, we are first led to a discussion of the | “ They that take the sword shall perish (mark the 
density. The surface density is between 2.56 lesson) by the sword ;” 

and 2.75, while the mean density of the whole | “ If on one cheek thou be smitten, turn the other 
earth is 5.5 Thus the density considerably to thy foe ;” 

increases as we approach the centre of the earth,|“ Vengeance unto me belongeth—all revenge 
Everything poirts to the conclusion that the earth thou must forego.” 

has once been in a molten condition ; the main ‘ . ‘ 
question for consideration is whether it is still ue area hast — utee sleeping that 
molten within, or whether this condition has Choe Snawen ‘nat tay pa! ioe dead 
passed away, and it is now solid, It has been Stand like Aaron, with his censer, 'twixt the dea 
thought by some, however, that the interior of the _,. and ving host ; . hi wh s 
earth may be “potentially hot "—that is to say, | ™*e Sualhons ae idol, which, with sac- 
really solid on account of the enor : ’ 3 

to ‘hich it is subjected, eee Sores Men have set in God's own temple—in the very 
fluid at any moment when the pressure is dimin- midst it stands. 


ished or removed, Having discussed the argu-| Cast war's image with its trappings and its incense 
ments of Hopkins and of Sir William Thompson, far away; 


the author asserts that the requisite great rigidity | From thy altar tear its banner, ere again thou 
which the earth must possess in order to enable it kneel’st to pray: 


to resist the deforming influence of the attraction | Cleanse—for there is need of cleansing—from thy 
of the sun and moon, does not require that the; robes the crimson stain, 


earth should be absolutely solid from the centre | And forbear not to deliver those appointed to be 
to the circumference. A rigid nucleus nearly slain. 
approaching the size of the whole globe, covered 
by a fluid sub-stratum of no great thickness in| Thou must represent thy Master in a world by sin 
comparison with the radius, with an outer crust of beguiled, 
less density floating upon it, would meet the} Be to men His radiant likeness, “ Holy, harmless, 
difficulty. “This is the supposition,” says the undefiled ;” 
author, “as to the condition of the earth, which | Be this, and the sword forever from thy hand will 
appears, on the whole, to satisfy best the require- useless fall, 
ments both of geology and of physics.” Good will overcome the evil, and love triumph 
_ R.A. Proctor, the English astronomer, writes, over all. 
in Knowledge, that he expects the great comet! —£. B. P, tn Advocate of Peace. 
of 1882 back in less than Aa/f a year. This, and : 
one other comet, seen a few months ago, are the ‘ : 
only ones in whose spectra the lines of sodium Tor Fulenty’ Medien, 
have been seen. A FREE VERSION OF PSALM XXIII. 
Arheew sstedanedint are ues The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I see. 
as_ yielding ot cane ot aaa ate In His pastures of life, my sweet rest giveth He; 
water, daily. And beside the pure waters His hand leadeth me. 
Ree ees He restores my sick soul, and tis all for the sake 

THE WAR ABD THES CHURCH. Of His own hallowed name, that my feet He doth 

la make 
the ap 9s pena weather, ere the wealth| 4. paths of His righteousness, loving, to take. 


Ready for the sturdy reapers, to the granary was | When my way through the vale of dark shadows 


al borne, a oe may lie, 
ni _ ee s juicy clusters still in graceful | Tj, Thy crook and Thy staff shall my comfort 
3 auty ung, 1 fe 
And o’er all the brilliant sunshine its bewitching I will eats no evil, for, Lord, Thou art nigh. 
splendors flung. Cony 3 


ee 


. ‘ Thou dost a rich table bef e dispose. 
Suddenly as falls the lightning, War’s tremendous Mine saitinadaaes ne oa aoe Thy right hand be- 
thunder’s flash, Sag 


. : stows 
nee creahe cyclone, fatal as the earth- | precious oil for my head, while my cup overflows. 
ash, 
Fell upon the smiling valleys, crushed with thun- | In the house of the Lord, from its limitless store, 
C derbolts the vines, His goodness and mercy around me shall pour 
left the mountains, pierced the forests, loud| Till the home of His love shall be mine ever- 
resounding through the pines, more, ELIZABETH 5, LUCAS. 
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YOUNG WOMAN, of Scotch parentage, de- 
sires a situation in a Friend's family, to assist 
in the care of children, attend upon an invalid, or 
help in dining-room. Address 
LYDIA W. HAVILAND, 
Hughesville, Md, 


— 


gli a young Friend, a situation as 
Governess, or to assist in light Housework 
Address H., Office of Friends’ Review, 109 N. 
Tenth Street. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 1oth inst. 

GREAT BritTain.—Some changes of arrange- 
ment have been made in the Cabinet. W. E. 
Gladstone, still retaining the position of First 
Lord of the Treasury, has resigned that of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to which H. C. Childers, 
late Secretary for War, has been appointed. Lord 
Hartington becomes War Secretary, Lord Kim- 
berley Secretary for India, and Lord Derby enters 
the Cabinet, as Colonial Secretary, the only new 
member, the other appointments being only 
changes of position. 

The 13th inst, beinz the fiftieth anniversary of 
W. E. Gladstone's entrance into Parliament, the 
London 7imes and many provincial papers, pub 
lished sketches of his career and views of his in- 
fluence during his half-century of public life. 
Many political associations offered congratula- 
tions, as did also the Greek Government and the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

The envoys from Madagascar had an audience 
with the Queen at Windsor on the 12th. 

A fire occurred in the palace of Hampton 
Court, 15 miles from London, on the 14th, by 
which about twelve rooms were scorched, and 
two burned. These were above the picture gal- 
tery, some of the curiosities and tapestry in which 
were damaged by water,’as were some other 
rooms, 

The Government has issued a circular con- 
cerning the distress in the West of Ireland, de- 
claring its intention to rely solely upon the ad- 
ministratton of relief through Boards ot Guardians, 
as it is satisfied that relief works are not only ex- 
travagant and demoralizing, but often faid to re- 
lieve the most needy. 

IRELAND.—The organizing committee of the 





Irish National Land League held a meeting at 
Dublin on the 15th, C. S. Parnell presiding. The | 
Secretary’s report stated that 250 branches of the ' 
League had been formed. The proposal to merge 

the Home Rule Association in the League was 

accepted, It was resolved to form a central 

body, of which the officers of the local branches 

should be ex officio members. Resolutions were | 
adopted condemning the decision of the Govern- 

ment to alleviate existing distress in Ireland by 

means of poor houses instead of public works, as 

insulting to the Irish people; declaring that in 

the recent utterances of Lord Derby, favoring 

emigration from Ireland, the committee discerns 
an intention to starve the poor inhabitants out of 
the country ; affirming that if public works are 

not at once resorted to, a system of out-door re- 
lief ought to be started; and recommending the 

drafting of a bill amending the Land act, to 
include provision for laborers. 


LH Massey 
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The Westport Poor-law Union, in County 
Mayo, has received 1.000 applications under the 
Arrears of Rent act, for assistance to emigrate, 
Many of the applicants wish to go to Australia, 

SPAIN.—The Senate has adopted a resolution, 
presented by a member favorable to the Ministry, 
opposing any modification of the Constitution, 
The minority abstained from voting. 

The King has authorized the Minister of Com. 
merce and Agriculture to present a bill in the 
Cortes granting a credit of 20000.000 pesetas 
(nearly $4,000,000) for the prosecution of public 
works, so asto afford employrnent to the distressed 
working classes in the southern provinces, 

GERMANY.—The Imperial Ministet of the In- 
terior said in the Reichstag, on the 18th, that the 
Bundesrath (Federal Council) had decided not 
to give effect to the decision of the Reichstag in 
favor of the abolition of the law upon unautho- 
rized exercise of ecclesiastical functions. He said 
the Government could not explain the reason for 
this refusal, as they declined upon principle to 
give the Reichstag reasons for their decisions, 

The Bundesrath has definitely rejected a mo- 
tion favoring the abolition of compulsory civil mar- 
riage. 

In debate in the Prussian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the bill remitting the four lowest grades 
of the class tax and substituting a license tax on 
the sale of tobacco and spirits, the Minister of 
Finance explained that the scheme simply aimed 
to convert direct into indirect tax. He said an 
effort would be made to introduce the same 
license tax in the Empire, but meanwhile the 
Government would again demand the tobacco 
monopoly. 

Turkey.—The Porte has addressed a circular 
to the foreign representatives at Constantinople, 
announcing the creation of a special bureau for 
supplying correct information to correspondents 
of foreign papers. The circular provides that if 
a correspondent writes anything hostile to the 
Government, or spreads false news, he will re- 
ceive a warning; if he repeats the offence, his 
name will be published; and if he commits it a 
third time, he will be expelled from the country. 

Ecypt.—Lord Dufferin has submitted to the 
Government a scheme to reform the native Courts 
of justice. He proposes that European Judges 
shall preside over he tribunals, and the code be 
as far as possible similar to that of the interna 
tional tribunals existing in Egypt. 

The exiled prisoners, who have been notified to 
be ready to start by the 23d instant, have’been 
granted allowances from their properties, which 
were confiscated. Property belonging to their 
wives was not confiscated. The lenient treatment 
of the prisoners has produced a great effect on 
the Arabs, 

Domestic, — CONGRESS. — The Senate has 
passed the French Spoliation and the Indian Ap- 
propriation bills, and has discussed’a bill relative 
to the Civil Service. The House has passed the 
Agricultural and Military Academy Appropria- 
tion bills ; and a joint resolution stating that the 
French Government proposes to establish in Tunis 
a judicial system common among Christian na 
tions, which Courts will be open for the pro- 
tection of American citizens; and authorizing the 
President to declare by proclamation that the 
right of the United States to extra-territorial juris 
diction in Tunis has ceased, 





